of thought and practice. But no formal, organisations have been built up to enforce
doctrinal purity, or to discipline those who go astray. Excommunication practiced
by some Hindu societies was more a social than a religious phenomenon. Finally,
Hinduism insists that all deeds have consequences and each soul has to work them
out, according to the theory of Karma, through a cycle of births and deaths. Hindus
believe that a meticulous account is kept of their deeds and misdeeds by Yama, the
God of death and his scribe, Chitragupta and appropriate judgements are
pronounced when their souls are lined up in his court after leaving their mortal
coils.

(2)  CHRISTIANITY

Christianity says that God the Father may be approached through Jesus the Son.
Although the use of icons of Jesus and Virgin Mary is allowed by some denominations,
Idols are not an essential part of Christian workshop. The Cross is venerated as an
important symbol of Jesus Christ. Christians are required to pray everyday. They
observe Sunday as a day of obligation. They are required to go to Church that day.
They also believe in the importance of righteous deeds, service to fellow-being and
accountability before God on the Day of Judgement. They do not, however, believe
in re-birth. The distinguishing feature of Christianity is its formal organisation and
this is true of most denominations. A hierarchy of clergy and a church authority exist
for guiding the faithful and for interceding on their behalf before God the Father. At
one stage, this hierarchy enjoyed wide powers for disciplining those that did not
conform to the rules of the organisation.

(3) ISLAM

Islam strictly prohibits the use of idols. Unique among all founders of religions,
Muhammad saw to it that no image of himself survived him. Most Muslims believe
that the Koran contains a blueprint of correct ethical behaviour. Accordingly, for
understanding good deeds and one's duties, Muslims rely on the verses of the
Koran, the practices of the Prophet (Sunna) and the Traditions handed down from
his days (Hadith). As explained in chapter 3, for interpreting the Koranic verses and
the sayings of Hadith, Islam developed the doctrine of ijma or consensus of the
community, which in practice came to mean an agreement among the ulema or
religious scholars. Islam has not set up a formal organisation and hierarchy or
clergy to interpret the Koranic verses and the sayings of Hadith. As explained in
chapter 2, the doctrine of ijma gives enormous power to the ulema or the learned
scholars of Islam who are called upon to give their expert .opinions or fatwas. Some
fatwas, particularly those which have pronounced excommunication, death or other
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